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BY  C.  MILDRED  THOMPSON,  Dean  of  Vassar  College  and  Professor  of  History.  In  April 

1944,  Dean  Thompson  was  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  as  a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  in  London. 


MANY  groups  and  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  in  all  the  Allied  countries  fighting  the  Axis 
have  been  at  work  during  the  war  trying  to  find 
practicable  answers  to  the  problems  of  peace  and 
international  security.  Some  of  these  efforts  come 
from  voluntary  and  private  associations,  some  are 
undertaken  by  government  agencies.  One  such 
government  agency  is  the  Conference  of  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Education  of  the  Allied  Governments  in 
London.  While  its  membership  is  composed  of 
government  officials  and  delegates  appointed  by 
governments,  the  widest  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  of  voluntary  associations  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  needed  to  make  its  plans  effective. 
The  draft  for  a  United  Nations  Organization  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Reconstruction  which 
it  prepared  in  1944  is  at  once  a  plan  for  educa¬ 
tional  relief  and  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  worth  the  attention  not  only  of  those  who 
see  in  democratic  education  the  most  potent  anti¬ 
dote  to  fascism,  but  also  of  those  who  give  thought 
to  a  constructive  foreign  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  may  avoid  the  mistakes  of  1919. 

LONDON  CONFERENCE  OF  1944 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education,  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  as  well 
as  what  it  did  accomplish.  To  begin  with,  it  should 
he  sajd  that  the  Conference  did  not  undertake 
plans  for  the  reform  of  education  in  the  Axis  coun¬ 
tries,  however  necessary  these  might  be.  There 
was,  of  course,  informal  discussion  of  this  topic 
among  members  since  the  well-being  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  largely  influenced,  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  and  ideas  of  Germany.  One  thing  was  clear: 
the  United  Nations  are  determined  to  end  their 
educational  dependence  on  Germany,  both  as  a 
source  of  material  supplies  and  equipment,  and  as 
a  training  ground  for  their  technical  and  profes¬ 


sional  workers.  They  now  look  to  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  partners  and  leaders  in  the  re¬ 
newal  of  their  cultural  life,  to  supply  what  they 
previously  derived  from  Germany.  Plans  for  post¬ 
war  education  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  in  the 
hands  of  designated  services  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee.  The  direc¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
American  delegation  at  the  London  Conference 
definitely  excluded  Axis  education.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  recognized  that  it  had  no  immediate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  phase  of  reconstruction.  Yet  any 
satisfactory  plans  developed  by  the  Conference  or 
the  proposed  United  Nations  Organization  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Reconstruction  would 
obviously  be  of  value  in  formulating  plans  for 
education  in  the  Axis  countries. 

Another  thing  the  Conference  did  not  attempt 
to  do  was  to  reconstruct  or  direct  methods  of 
teaching  or  content  of  curricula  in  the  educational 
systems  of  member  countries.  Self-determination 
in  these  resp>ects  was  definitely  recognized,  al¬ 
though  the  Allied  nations  desire  mutual  aid  in 
means  of  educational  rehabilitation  and  full  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  information. 

The  Conference  and  its  proposed  successor,  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  have  far-reaching 
implication  for  post-war  peace  and  security.  As  a 
functioning  agency  in  the  broad  area  of  cultural 
relations,  this  kind  of  association  may  be  expected 
to  establish  genuine  bonds  of  understanding  and 
unity  among  nations.  In  the  same  way  that  lend- 
lease  agreements  bind  governments  together  in 
effective  war  cooperation,  or  material  needs  are 
to  be  met  by  joint  efforts  in  the  proposed  Food  and 
Agricultural  Commission  and  in  the  plans  for 
trade  and  stabilization  through  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Conference, 
so  the  intellectual  and  social  demands  of  peoples 
may  be  served  in  no  less  practical  fashion  by  a 
United  Nations  Organization  for  Educational  and 
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Cultural  Reconstruction.  By  the  time  hostilities 
end,  many  of  the  units  of  the  international  struc¬ 
ture  will  already  be  erected  and  in  use.  We  shall 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  to  make  a 
blueprint  for  a  structure  which  may  not  prove 
habitable.  We  shall  already  be  living  and  work¬ 
ing  in  several  of  the  wings,  and  will  need  only 
the  central  hall  to  connect  all  the  properly  func¬ 
tioning  parts. 

This  war  has  revealed  to  us  the  vast  importance 
of  ideas  as  weapons,  for  good  or  ill.  Education  as 
the  starter  and  transmitter  of  ideas  is  no  less  im- 
prtant  for  the  future  security  of  this  country  than 
trade  and  transportation,  or  food  and  currency.  A 
plan  such  as  that  proposed  for  a  United  Nadons 
Organization  for  Educadonal  and  Cultural  Re¬ 
construction  has  rich  possibilities  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  decent  way  of  life  and  the  preservation 
of  security  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

When  a  United  States  delegation  was  appointed 
in  March  1944  to  collaborate  with  the  Conference 
of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  London,  the 
Conference  had  already  been  in  existence  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  had  held  eight  full  meetings. 
The  delegation,  which  joined  the  ninth  session 
of  the  Conference  on  April  5,  1944,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  now  Senator  from  Arkansas;  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  later  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Studebaker,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr. 
C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Dean  of  Vassar  College; 
Dr.  G.  N.  Kefauver,  of  the  State  Department  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Turner,  of  the  State 
Department  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Science,  Art  and  Education,  now  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Yale  University. 

The  Conference  had  been  initiated  by  the  British 
government,  primarily  the  Foreign  Office,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
British  Council.  This  last-named  body,  technically 
a  private  organization,  is  practically  semi-govern¬ 
mental  because  it  works  closely  with  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  development  of  Bridsh  cultural  re¬ 
lations  in  foreign  countries.  While  there  is  no  di¬ 
rect  counterpart  of  the  British  Council  in  our 
country,  it  corresponds  in  function  to  the  Division 
of  Science,  Education  and  Art  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

The  British  Council,  through  its  chairman.  Sir 
Malcolm  Robertson,  issued  invitations  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  November  16,  1942 


to  governments  of  the  European  Allied  countries 
under  Axis  domination.  The  following  govern¬ 
ments,  represented  by  their  Ministers  of  Education 
or  other  officials,  constituted  the  membership  of 
the  Conference:  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  French  National  Committee. 
In  addition,  there  were  observers  from  the  British 
Dominions,  Russia,  China  and  the  United  States. 
The  Right  Honorable  R.  A.  Butler,  president  of 
the  British  Board  of  Education,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Conference. 

There  was  no  fixed  number  of  delegates  from 
any  one  country,  the  number  generally  varying 
from  one  to  three.  Great  Britain,  the  initiator  of 
the  Conference,  generally  had  six  or  more  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  attendance — officers  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Council,  and 
the  Scottish  Department  of  Education.  Operating 
as  a  somewhat  informal,  consultative  body,  the 
Conference  continued  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
its  existence  without  definite  organization  and  de¬ 
termined  its  procedure  as  it  went  along.  Business 
was  transacted  by  consultation  and  agreement, 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  voting.  Its  work  was 
done  for  the  most  part  by  various  Commissions, 
which  reported  to  the  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  and  such  steering  as  there  was  em¬ 
anated  from  the  officers  and  the  secretariat.  In 
October  1943  the  Conference  created  from  among 
its  membership  an  Inter-Allied  Bureau,  to  serve 
as  its  executive  committee.  From  that  time  on  the 
Bureau,  under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Jules  Hoste 
of  Belgium,  was  the  chief  directing  agency  of  the 
Conference 

During  its  first  year  the  Conference  had  no 
revenue  and  no  budget.  Its  secretarial  and  clerical 
services  were  provided  by  the  British  Council,  and 
the  British  Board  of  Education  furnished  meeting 
quarters,  so  that  the  Conference  had  no  operating 
expenses.  As  a  program  began  to  be  formulated 
and  operations  of  the  Conference  and  its  Com¬ 
missions  expanded,  the  need  for  a  stable  financial 
policy  became  obvious.  The  first  duty  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Bureau  was  to  provide  a  budget.  Expenses 
were  recognized  to  be  of  two  kinds — administra¬ 
tive  and  supply.  This  second  class  was  left  to  the 
countries  individually  to  provide  for,  as  the  sup¬ 
plies  in  question  would  be  purchases  undertaken 
by  the  governments  for  educational  materials.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  expanses,  a  joint  obligation,  were 
roughly  estimated  at  jC 20,000  for  the  first  year,  to 
be  apportioned  in  three  general  quotas:  ^^500,  to 
occupied  or  partially  occupied  countries;  >^750,  to 
unoccupied  countries  which  do  not  have  large 
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resources — the  Dominions,  the  South  American 
countries,  and  India;  and  2,500,  to  unoccupied 
countries  with  great  resources,  like  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

COOPERATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS 

Before  the  Conference  was  formed  some  of  the 
governments — Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France — had  already  consulted  together 
and  made  bilateral  agreements  concerning  educa¬ 
tional  interests.  Even  with  the  organization  of  the 
Conference,  it  was  assumed  that  agreements  would 
continue  to  be  made  between  government  and 
government.  The  Conference  was  expected  to  sup¬ 
plement  these  agreements  by  joint  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts,  but  not  supersede  them.  The  first  Commis¬ 
sion  set  up  by  the  Conference  was  the  Cultural 
Conventions  Commission,  which  undertook  to  ex¬ 
amine  educational  treaties  and  agreements  already 
in  existence,  and  submitted  certain  general  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  form  and  content  of  such 
conventions. 

As  originally  set  forth,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Conference  came  into  being  was  two-fold:  to 
provide  cooperatively  for  the  restoration  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  facilities  in  devastated  Allied 
countries;  and  to  form  plans  for  a  general  intcr- 
Allied  organization  for  cooperation  in  educational 
and  cultural  matters  after  the  war  period.  These 
have  remained  the  chief  objectives  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  work  of  its  Commissions  has  been 
directed  toward  these  ends,  especially  to  the  first, 
the  means  of  rebuilding  education.  The  restoration 
of  educational  and  cultural  facilities  was  treated 
in  three  main  categories:  material  aids;  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  art  and  archival  materials;  and  the  training, 
exchange  and  supply  of  personnel,  teachers  and 
other  professional  workers. 

THE  TOOLS  OF  EDUCATION 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  all  of  the  Allied 
countries  occupied  by  the  enemy  would  have  im¬ 
mediate  need  to  reopen  schools  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated. 
The  need  was  not  only  one  of  general  restoration 
of  civil  living  but  a  critical  condition  of  the  basis 
for  peace.  There  could  be  no  stable  society  in  any 
country  until  children  were  cared  for  in  schools, 
which  should  replace  those  completely  destroyed  or 
taken  over  by  the  Nazis.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  Conference,  at  the  close  of  1942  and  early 
1943,  liberation  still  seemed  somewhat  remote,  but 
had  to  be  planned  for. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  was  slow  in 
taking  shape  toward  this  end.  For  one  thing,  it 


was  difficult  for  any  of  the  governments-in-exilc  to 
know  with  any  definiteness  just  what  would  be  ir 
required.  All  seemed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  n 
underground  sources  of  information  in  their  coun-  ti 
tries  and  could  give  some  impression  as  to  educa-  p 
tional  resources  at  that  particular  time,  but  none  tl 
could  know  what  further  destruction  would  be  si 
caused  by  the  process  of  liberation.  All  assumed  n 
that  the  Germans  would  destroy  cultural  institu-  0 
tions  as  they  were  forced  to  withdraw.  Estimates  v 
of  needs  were,  and  still  are,  difficult  to  calculate,  ri 
It  was  agreed,  as  a  working  basis,  to  make  esti-  t( 
mates  on  the  basis  of  the  last  year  before  occupa-  a 
tion  by  the  enemy,  and  then  scale  these  down  ac-  s 
cording  to  the  degree  of  destruction  ascertainable,  s! 

The  determination  of  material  requirements  of  ^ 
educational  institutions  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^ 
a  Commission  on  Books  and  Periodicals,  estab- 
lished  by  the  Conference  at  its  second  session,  Jan-  }  ' 
uary  19,  1943.  This  Commission,  with  its  various  F 
committees  and  subcommittees,  was  the  most  ac-  [ 
tive  Commission  of  the  Conference,  and  under-  )  c 
took  measures  of  various  kinds,  all  in  the  nature  of  \ 
intellectual  cooperation,  but  most  of  them  not  i 
directed  immediately  toward  basic  school  aids.  The  e 
emergency  supply  of  basic  school  materials  had  v 
impressed  the  American  observer  as  one  of  the  f 
most  important  problems  of  reconstruction  with  1 
which  the  Conference  would  have  to  deal,  and  he  s 
had  so  reported  the  situation  to  the  State  Depart-  { 
ment.  Therefore,  w'hen  the  Department  decided  to  t 
send  a  delegation  to  collaborate  with  the  Confer-  t 
ence,  this  phase  of  educational  rehabilitation  was  )  ( 
emphasized.  The  subjects  on  which  United  States  '  ( 
delegates  were  instructed  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  were:  aid  in  obtaining  supplies  for  schools;  ( 
scientific  apparatus,  books  and  facilities  for  librar-  , 
ics,  both  public  and  institutional;  visual  and  aural  , 
devices  for  aids  in  teaching;  recovery  and  restitu-  , 
tion  of  art  objects  and  archival  material;  assistance  ] 
in  training  personnel  in  education;  and  cultural  , 
rccon.struction.  ; 

When  the  United  States  delegation  arrived  in  I  1 
London  in  April  1944,  two  of  its  members — experts  |  ; 
in  the  field  covered  by  the  instructions — took  an  ( 
active  part  in  this  work  of  the  Conference.  Dr.  J.  1 
W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  1 
Education,  had  had  special  experience  in  public  ( 
education  and  supply,  and  Dr.  Grayson  N.  Kefau-  1 
ver  of  the  State  Department  had  served  as  Dean  1 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  Stanford  Univer-  ; 
sity.  A  new  Commission  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  ,  ' 

particular,  apart  from  the  general  subject  of  Books  J 
and  Periodicals,  was  set  up — the  Commission  on  ;  * 
Basic  Supplies  and  Equipment.  ' 
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To  arrive  at  a  working  estimate  of  school  needs 
in  the  emergency  period  of  rehabilitation,  question¬ 
naires  were  presented  to  each  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or  his  staff.  The  first  called  for  a  study  of  total 
population;  age  limits  of  compulsory  education; 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  at  different 
stages — primary,  secondary,  and  university;  and  the 
number  in  these  different  groups  enrolled  in  school 
or  university  in  the  last  year  for  which  records 
were  available.  Another  inquiry  attempted  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  estimated  needs  for  specific  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  for  the  primary,  secondary, 

}  and  university  levels.  Items  of  materials  included 
slates,  rulers,  erasers,  pencils,  nibs,  penholders, 
slatepencils,  drawing  books,  exercise  books,  black- 
f  boards,  desks  and  forms.  Each  country  was  asked 
also  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  amount  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  able  to  pay  for,  and  the  amount 
!  which  had  to  be  spent  outside  the  country  on  sup¬ 
plies  not  obtainable  within  the  country. 

The  supply  of  textbooks  was  recognized  as  one 
I  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  the  Conference 
would  have  to  meet.  Materials,  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  ink  were  scarce,  and  printing  machinery  an 
even  more  unobtainable  commodity.  Before  the 
war  much  of  these  materials  and  services  had  been 
’  procured  from  Germany.  The  director  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  whose  expert  advice  was 
,  sought  on  this  question,  recommended  that  a 
photographic  copy  be  made  of  a  text  for  reproduc- 
)  tion  by  lithography.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  type  of  difficulty  which  the  occupied  countries 
)  expect  to  face  in  trying  to  restore  the  facilities  of 
)  ordinary  education. 

The  supply  of  school  equipment  brought  the 
Conference  into  relation  with  two  other  Allied 
agencies — the  Army  and  UNRRA.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  liberation,  countries  would  still  be  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  Army. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  for  ccx5p- 
cration  in  this  field,  the  two  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  who  continued  to  work  with 
the  Conference  in  London — Mr.  Ralph  Turner 
and  Mr.  Kefauver — consulted  with  Supreme  Head- 
^  quarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF),  to 
ascertain  if  some  workable  plan  could  be  proposed. 
In  May  there  was  a  more  general  consultation, 
called  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  with  the  United 
States  education  delegates,  and  representatives  from 
the  British  Council,  the  United  States  Mission  for 
Economic  Affairs,  SHAEF,  the  Civil  Affairs  Di- 
I  rectorate  of  the  British  War  Office,  the  British 
I  Ministry  of  Production,  the  British  Board  of  Edu- 
f  cation,  and  the  Council  Section  and  Relief  Depart- 
)  ment  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  fact  that 
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such  a  broadly  representative  conference  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  scholastic  equipment  for  liberated 
countries  indicates  the  intricate  relationship  of  edu¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  to  vital  post-war  problems  in 
other  areas  of  control. 

Further  consultations  revealed  that  UNRRA 
would  not  be  able  to  include  relief  in  education, 
either  in  replacement  of  school  buildings  or  school 
supplies,  as  part  of  its  function.  In  other  ways, 
however,  UNRRA  might  be  of  assistance  in  the 
educational  program  of  relief — in  the  prcKurement 
of  supplies  and  equipment,  in  arranging  for  their 
shipment,  and  in  helping  to  assess  the  extent  of 
devastation  in  the  countries  involved.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  appeared  desirable  for  the  members  of  the 
Conference  concerned  with  material  aids  for  edu¬ 
cation  to  remain  in  touch  with  the  administration 
of  UNRRA. 

WHERE  WILL  SUPPLIES  COME  FROM  ? 

The  supply  of  scientific  equipment  for  school 
and  university  laboratories,  for  teaching  and  for 
research,  constituted  a  pressing  need  in  the  field 
of  general  educational  supply.  It  was  learned  from 
all  of  the  Ministers  of  Education  that  German  loot¬ 
ing  or  destruction  of  scientific  apparatus  was  uni¬ 
versal  and  complete  in  the  occupied  countries. 
Machine  tools  and  scientific  instruments  of  all  sorts 
were  demanded  by  the  Germans  for  their  own  war 
industries  and  technical  laboratories,  and  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  occupied  countries 
had  been  completely  denuded  of  all  equipment  es¬ 
sential  to  the  teaching  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  to 
research.  In  some  of  the  occupied  countries,  not¬ 
ably  Poland,  many  science  professors  and  techni¬ 
cians  had  been  killed.  This  means  that  students 
must  be  trained  in  scientific  fields  before  restora¬ 
tion  can  go  very  far.  In  fact,  the  whole  structure  of 
scientific  study  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
up,  both  in  personnel  and  material  equipment.  A 
Commission  composed  of  distinguished  and  ex¬ 
perienced  scientists  was  established,  charged  with 
the  duty  to  seek  information  from  the  member 
governments  as  to  the  numbers  of  various  kinds 
of  schools  and  universities,  technical  and  research 
institutions,  together  with  the  numbers  of  profes¬ 
sors,  teachers  and  students  required  to  man  them. 
The  report  as  submitted  estimated  the  total  cost  of 
scientific  rehabilitation  to  be  101,375,717.  Where 
was  the  money  to  come  from,  and  where  could 
supplies  be  procured?  Some  of  the  countries  in¬ 
volved  would  be  able  to  finance  their  own  pur¬ 
chases,  but  countries  like  Poland  would  plainly  be 
dependent  on  outside  aid. 

The  source  of  supply  was  a  serious  problem.  For 
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scientific  apparatus  the  countries  of  Europe  had 
been  largely  dependent  on  Germany  before  the 
war,  and  this  was  one  form  of  subservience  to  Ger¬ 
man  educational,  technical,  and  scientific  produc¬ 
tion  which  the  occupied  countries  were  determined 
to  end.  If  apparatus  looted  from  other  countries 
could  be  recovered  from  Germany,  it  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  reparation.  But  there  were  strong  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  proposal  that  Germany  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  manufacture  and  supply  the  needs  of  the 
countries  it  had  robbed.  The  Commission  saw  that 
this  would  only  stimulate  and  encourage  German 
industry,  and  perpetuate  the  dependence  of  liberated 
countries  on  Germany  for  scientific  supplies.  These 
Allied  countries  wished  to  place  their  purchases 
with  Britain  or  the  United  States,  or  with  the  neu¬ 
tral  countries  of  Europe — Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
In  view  of  the  very  large  and  urgent  needs  of  the 
war-devastated  countries  and  of  the  inability  of 
Britain  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  United  States  representative,  Mr. 
Turner,  who  gave  special  study  to  this  problem  of 
the  Conference,  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers  to  supply  such  material.  He  recommended 
further  that  a  technical  expert  be  sent  to  London 
to  cooperate  with  persons  of  similar  qualifications 
in  Britain  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  liberated 
countries  and  to  aid  in  preparing  for  United  States 
cooperation  in  this  program. 

VISUAL  AIDS 

The  use  of  films  and  other  visual  aids,  as  well  as 
radio,  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  war,  and 
much  interest  appeared  in  the  uses  of  these  media 
for  post-war  educational  purposes.  There  was  con¬ 
fidence  that  these  inventions  promise  much  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  life  and  culture  of  peoples  in  a  real¬ 
istic  and  vivid  way.  Also,  the  experience  with  vis¬ 
ual  aids  in  the  army  and  navy  training  programs 
of  different  countries  suggests  a  p)ossibility  of  great 
advance  in  teaching  methods.  The  Conference  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Films  and  Visual  Aids.  In  a  strict  sense  this  in¬ 
terest  was  not  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of  facilities 
for  education  which  had  been  destroyed,  because 
these  devices  were  not  very  fully  developed  in  edu¬ 
cational  use  before  the  war.  Rather,  it  would  be 
directed  toward  the  advance  and  modernizing  of 
educational  methods.  It  was  agreed  that  United 
Nations  understanding  would  be  greatly  served  by 
films  rep>resenting  life  of  the  various  countries  for 
showing  to  their  resp>ective  schools. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  restocking  of  libraries,  both  state  and  uni¬ 


versity,  was  dealt  with  in  the  Conference  primarilv 
by  the  very  active  Commission  on  Books  and  Peri- 
odicals.  The  plans  first  develop>ed  by  this  Commis¬ 
sion  were  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  ar 
rangements  for  supplying  English  materials  to  the 
Allied  countries.  Dissemination  through  the  Allied 
countries  of  the  materials  of  English  literature  and 
the  means  of  knowledge  of  English  culture  was 
definitely  the  purp)ose  of  the  British  Council,  which 
had  prepared  a  list  of  i,ooo  books  published  in 
Britain  since  1939,  and  another  list  of  350  period 
icals  published  in  the  same  p)eriod.  Forty  sets  of 
these  books  and  p)eriodicals  had  been  accumulated 
with  the  intention  of  distributing  them  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  continental  countries.  The  Council  was  reads 
to  give,  free  of  charge,  one  complete  set  of  both 
books  and  pseriodicals  to  each  country,  while  the  re 
mainder  could  be  subscribed  for  by  the  countries 
in  question.  I 

The  British  Council  had  also  established  an  A1 
lied  Book  Pool  of  over  a  million  books,  which  had 
been  collected  in  Britain  as  a  result  of  a  popular 
appeal  for  distribution  among  the  Allied  countries 
The  British  government  donated  the  use  of  a  build 
ing  and  provided  shelving  for  storage  of  the  books, 
and  the  Conference  agreed  to  assume  costs  of 
maintenance  until  such  time  as  the  books  could  be ) 
allocated  and  distributed.  It  was  estimated  that 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  these  books  would  be! 
suitable  for  library  use.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure : 
books  from  other  countries  for  the  continental 
libraries,  and  inquiries  to  this  purp)ose  were  made 
from  the  British  I>ominions,  Russia,  China  and  the 
United  States.  The  observer  for  the  United  States 
on  this  Commission  was  Mr.  Richard  H.  HeindeL 
who  had  set  up  the  very  useful  OWI  Library  at 
the  Embassy  in  London. 

As  yet  no  full  program  for  the  reestablishment 
of  libraries  and  the  restoration  of  library  facilities 
in  the  liberated  countries  has  been  developed  b) 
the  Conference.  But  several  countries  have  begun 
to  buy  books  on  their  own  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  The  program  is  still  before  the  Confer- 1 
ence  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education,  for  the  total  j 
problem  of  restoring  the  materials  of  intellectual  j 
life  is  broader  than  the  refurnishing  of  libraries.  It  ' 
involves  the  rebuilding  of  basic  collections  of  lit¬ 
erary  materials  of  the  several  nations,  development 
of  new  specialized  collections  for  use  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  determination  of  the  number  of  libraries  or 
collections  to  be  ree.stablished,  and  the  fixing  of 
priorities  as  to  what  work  should  be  undertaken 
first.  Such  a  program  would  seem  to  extend  beyond 
strictly  library  purposes  and  to  become  a  function 
of  general  intellectual  rehabilitation. 
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restitution  OF  ART  OBJECTS  AND  ARCHIVAL  MATERIAL 

Since  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  interested  not  merely  in  education  in 
the  narrow  sense  but  in  all  matters  of  cultural  im¬ 
portance,  the  protection  of  art  monuments  and 
the  restitution  of  art  treasures,  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts  in  the  occupied  countries  was  consid¬ 
ered  early  in  the  Conference  meetings.  As  the  Al¬ 
lied  armies  advanced  in  the  German-occupied 
countries,  the  matter  assumed  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  and  at  the  April  19  meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  on  motion  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  Con¬ 
ference  established  a  Committee  on  the  Protection 
and  Restitution  of  Cultural  Material.  It  would  have 
been  most  fitting  for  Mr.  MacLeish  to  be  chairman 
of  this  committee,  because  of  his  expert  knowledge 
of  archival  problems  as  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
his  acquaintance  with  work  already  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  protection  and  recovery  of  art 
treasures  through  his  membership  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Salvage 
of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monuments  in  Europe 
(the  Roberts  Commission).  But  since  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Leish  had  to  return  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  April  and  could  not  direct  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  London,  Professor  Paul  Vaucher 
(France)  was  designated  as  chairman,  and  Mr. 
William  Hell  Dinsmoor,  also  a  member  of  the 
Roberts  Commission,  acted  as  the  United  States 
member  on  the  Committee. 

This  Committee  proceeded  to  establish  means 
of  coordination  widi  the  active  commissions  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  and  provided  for  perma¬ 
nent  liaison  with  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  with  headquarters  in  England.  The  scope 
of  the  program  outlined  by  the  Committee  includ¬ 
ed  the  preparation  of  elaborate  sets  of  files,  to  be 
furnished  to  the  cooperating  committees,  which 
would  include  three  registers:  an  Index  of  Persons, 
giving  the  names  of  persons  believed  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  or  to  be  responsible  for  any  of  the 
cultural  material  in  question;  an  Index  to  Places, 
listing  under  geographical  headings  the  monu¬ 
ments,  institutions,  galleries  and  collections  which 
have  been  directly  affected  or  disturbed  by  war; 
and  an  Index  to  Objects,  containing  all  available 


information  about  individual  objects  of  importance 
—in  general,  movable  objects  which  cannot  be 
classified  by  place.  The  Committee  on  the  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Restriction  of  Cultural  Material  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  the  first  instance  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  restitution  of  art  objects  would  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  task  of  Army  representatives,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  armistice.  The 
Committee,  however,  agreed  to  prepare  registers  of 


objects  and  owners,  which  might  be  useful  to  the 
Army  and  to  cooperating  committees. 

PREPARATION  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  supply  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
persons  in  the  occupied  countries  for  work  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  war  was  a  matter  which  of 
necessity  concerned  the  Allied  Ministers  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  While  there  was  no  formal  commission  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  study  of  this  problem,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Conference  in  general  sessions.  Aid  in 
the  training  of  professional  personnel  was  one  of 
the  subjects  especially  commended  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  attention  of  the  delegation 
sent  to  London  in  April.  Two  members  of  the 
delegation,  Mr.  Turner  and  the  writer  of  this 
Report,  were  commissioned  by  the  delegation  to 
conter  with  education  officials  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  various  countries.  The  inquiries  were 
continued  by  Mr.  Turner  after  the  return  of  other 
members  of  the  delegation  to  the  United  States. 
Earlier  reports  submitted  to  the  Conference  gave 
as  much  information  as  was  then  obtainable  on  the 
status  of  education  in  the  occupied  countries, 
schools  and  higher  institutions  in  operation,  teach¬ 
ers  still  available,  etc.  The  chief  difficulty  in  esti¬ 
mating  post-war  needs  was  due  to  painful  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  destruction,  both  in  persons  and  in 
material  equipment,  which  might  occur  in  the 
prcKcss  of  liberation. 

The  British  Council  was  early  aware  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  need  of  educational  help  for  Allied  refugees  in 
England,  and  undertook  measures  of  an  important 
constructive  nature  which  may  serve  as  guides  to 
later  plans  that  might  lie  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  government.  In  June  1943  the  Council  made 
an  extensive  rejx>rt  to  the  Conference  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  Allied  nationals  in  Britain.  From 
this  report  the  following  abstract  is  made  as  to  ac¬ 
complishments  in  this  direction:  The  question  of 
personnel  was  divided  into  two  clear-cut  problems: 
the  training  of  Allied  nationals  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  jx)st-war  work;  and  the  supply  of  British 
and  other  foreign  education  personnel  for  the  oc¬ 
cupied  countries.  The  repiort  dealt  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  first  question,  for  the  Council  found 
— as  did  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
who  investigated  the  problem  of  personnel  aid — 
that  the  liberated  countries  do  not  want  outsiders 
to  teach  in  their  schools.  What  they  desire  is  train¬ 
ing  for  their  teachers  in  foreign  institutions  in 
fields  in  which  they  lack  facilities  for  their  own 
nationals.  Exceptions  to  this  general  preference 
came  from  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  the 
loss  of  many  teachers  and  university  professors  will 
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make  the  native  supply  inadequate  for  post-war 
needs. 

BRITISH  PROGRAM 

The  training  of  refugees  of  the  Allied  countries 
in  Britain  was  carried  on  in  several  different  grades 
of  work:  university  and  technical  training;  special 
faculties  and  courses  set  up  for  foreign  groups  at 
British  universities;  social  welfare  courses  for  re¬ 
construction  workers;  and  training  for  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  both  local  and  national.  In  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  technical  training,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  students  were  selected  by  their  respective 
governments  to  study  at  British  universities  or 
other  higher  institutions.  The  great  majority  of 
these  men  and  women  were  pursuing  scientific 
subjects,  medicine,  engineering,  veterinary  surgery, 
or  architecture,  teaching,  and  other  technical  stud¬ 
ies.  The  usual  method  of  aid  was  for  the  Allied 
governments  and  the  British  Council  to  share  the 
expense  of  providing  scholarships.  There  were,  in 
addition,  students  who  were  financed  entirely  by 
their  own  governments  or  by  voluntary  societies. 

In  connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
a  special  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  established  by 
the  Polish  government  for  Polish  students,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Polish  Professors  was  supplemented  by 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Medical 
School  in  fields  where  no  Polish  professor  was 
available.  In  1943  about  200  students  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  medical  degrees  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  course  were  granted  in  the  name  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cracow.  At  the  University  of  Liverpool 
a  Polish  School  of  Architecture  was  set  up  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way,  although  not  on  .so  large  a  scale.  The 
O.ech  government  made  arrangements  for  Czech 
medical  students  to  complete  their  training  at  Brit¬ 
ish  schools,  with  the  degree  of  Charles  University 
of  Prague  to  be  conferred  at  completion.  The  Al¬ 
lied  governments  and  the  British  Council  jointly 
organized  a  four-months’  course  for  50  full-time 
and  140  part-time  candidates  for  intensive  training 
in  s(Kial  welfare  work,  physical  health,  mental 
health,  social  services,  problems  of  migration,  or¬ 
ganization  of  relief  work,  bookkeeping,  and  office 
administration.  The  course  included  lectures  and 
six  weeks  of  practical  field  svork.  Groups  of  Allied 
students  also  studied  methods  in  child  guidance 
clinics,  nurseries,  play  centers,  and  voluntary  youth 
clubs. 

At  its  first  session,  in  November  1942,  the  Con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  arrang¬ 
ing  vacation  courses  for  Allied  teachers  in  Britain. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  British  and  Scottish 
education  authorities,  a  course  for  both  British  and 


Allied  teachers,  to  the  number  of  130,  was  held  in 
August  1943  at  the  University  College,  Exeter. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  ABROAD 

As  noted  above,  inquiries  made  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  confirmed  by  the  personal  discussions 
carried  on  by  the  two  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  indicated  that  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  seeking  other  nationals  to  participate 
directly  as  teachers  or  as  other  professional  work¬ 
ers  in  educational  reconstruction  following  libera¬ 
tion.  The  principal  exception  is  Poland,  whose 
Minister  of  Education  stated  that  his  country  had 
suffered  such  heavy  losses  in  the  ranks  of  its  in¬ 
tellectuals  that  it  will  need  to  draw  on  teachers 
and  other  professional  workers  from  the  outside. 
The  Minister  expressed  the  hope  that  among  the 
large  Polish  population  in  the  United  States 
might  be  found  teachers  and  other  professionally 
equipped  workers  willing  to  go  back  to  Poland  for 
a  term  of  years  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  cultural 
life  of  the  country.  In  England  plans  had  been 
made  to  train  British  personnel  for  the  teaching 
of  English  in  Polish  secondary  schools.  A  special 
three-months’  course  for  this  purpiose  was  planned 
for  the  summer  of  1943  for  50  candidates  selected 
by  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Education  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  British  authorities.  The  course  was 
to  include  .study  of  Polish  administration,  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  general  background  and  language, 
and  also  training  in  pedagogical  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  English. 

All  Ministers  of  Education  foresee  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  program  for  the  teaching  of  English  in 
their  school  systems  after  the  war,  since  English 
will  generally  be  recognized  as  the  first  foreign 
language  in  the  school  curriculum.  To  meet  the 
need  of  more  teachers  equipped  in  English,  the 
Allied  countries  prefer  to  send  their  own  nationals 
to  England  or  the  United  States  for  training,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  British  or  American  teachers  in 
their  school  systems. 

The  most  effective  method  of  work  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  bilateral,  rather  than  through  the  gen¬ 
eral  collective  agencies  of  the  Allied  countries. 
Effective  plans  have  already  been  undertaken  by 
England  to  aid  severally  the  European  countries, 
and  United  States  help  is  eagerly  desired  by  the 
countries  in  question.  A  long-term  program  would 
involve  a  far-reaching  plan  of  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion  and  exchange,  (i)  In  teacher  education  there 
is  a  large  field  for  American  usefulnsss.  In  many 
countries  facilities  for  this  work  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  at  the  very  time  when  the  need 
for  equipping  a  whole  new  generation  of  teachers 
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is  greatest.  It  is  proposed  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  establish  a  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  to  make  studies  and  proposals.  (2)  Stu¬ 
dent  exchange  should  be  far  more  vigorously  en¬ 
couraged  than  in  the  past.  There  is  no  single 
medium  for  better  understanding  among  peoples 
—the  kind  of  understanding  that  will  be  impera¬ 
tive  in  a  world  where  cooperation  is  expected  to 
supersede  military  and  political  rivalry — than  that 
which  develops  when  young  people  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  years  come  to  know  young  people  in  other 
countries.  After  the  war  not  only  will  the  need  of 
'  student  and  teacher  exchange  be  greater  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  great  advance  in  speedy  and  cheap 
transportation  foreseen  by  the  development  of  air 
travel  ought  to  eliminate  some  of  the  previous 
barriers  and  difficulties.  (3)  A  summer  study  pro¬ 
gram  of  four  to  six  weeks  for  a  widely  representa- 
i  tive  group  of  international  teachers  and  educa- 

Itional  administrators  is  another  subject  which 
should  receive  attention  from  both  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  United  States  authorities  who  might 
prepare  to  establish  plans  for  such  a  program.  The 
!  above  proposals  are  not  intended  as  exhaustive  of 
the  field,  but  only  as  samples  of  the  kinds  of  need 
that  exist,  at  the  immediate  moment  and  in  the 
!  next  few  years,  in  the  training  of  personnel  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  countries,  in  China 
as  well  as  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe. 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

1  While  the  Conference  originated  as  an  informal 
I  meeting  of  educational  members  of  the  refugee 

governments  in  London  under  the  leadership  and 
patronage  of  the  British  government,  very  early  in 
its  history  several  of  its  members  voiced  the  need 
for  a  general  international  office  or  association  of 
education.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945  the 
movement  tow’ard  reorganization  into  a  wider  in¬ 
ternational  association  went  forward  rapidly.  Sev¬ 
eral  delegates  urged  the  desirability  of  securing 
the  full  participation  of  the  United  States,  Russia 
and  China.  When  the  Bureau  was  established  as 
^  the  executive  committee  of  the  Conference,  place 
for  individual  membership  among  the  eleven 
members  was  reserved  for  the  United  States,  the 
US.S.R.  and  China,  along  with  Britain  and  France. 
Other  countries  were  to  have  group  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Ralph  Turner,  the  observer  sent  by  the 
State  Department,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Conference  into  an  organization 
of  the  entire  United  Nations,  not  merely  an  inter- 
Allied  organization,  if  the  United  States  were  to 


participate  in  its  activities.  During  his  work  with 
the  Conference  in  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember  1943,  this  idea  made  headway  with  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  Allied  countries. 

When  the  United  States  delegation  arrived  in 
London,  preliminary  steps  had  already  been  taken 
by  the  Conference  toward  its  transformation  into 
an  international  organization.  The  Bureau  had 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  report  on  various 
proposals  which  had  emanated  from  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  Interim  Lon¬ 
don  Assembly,  the  International  Institute  of  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation,  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Geneva,  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Reconstruction,  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges,  and  a  number  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Much  discussion  among 
the  members  as  to  the  form  and  principles  of  an 
international  organization  had  taken  place  before 
the  direct  work  of  drafting  plans  was  undertaken. 
Important  study  as  to  the  form  and  functions  of 
such  an  organization  had  been  made  also  by  the 
State  Department,  and  the  results  of  these  in¬ 
quiries,  including  material  from  the  experience  of 
other  international  organizations  recently  formed, 
such  as  UNRRA  and  the  Interim  Commission  for 
Food  and  Agriculture,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  delegation  for  framing  their  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Conference. 

UNITED  STATES  PROPOSALS 

At  its  ninth  session,  on  April  5,  the  Conference 
voted  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Organization  to  deal  with  educational  and 
cultural  problems  in  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright  was  requested  to 
serve  as  chairman  for  the  discussion.  Although 
profxisals  had  been  generally  invited,  the  only  full 
draft  submitted  for  discussion  at  this  op>en  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  presented  by  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  plan  was  only 
tentative  in  character,  intended  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  consideration,  and  discussion  proceeded 
from  this  point  of  view.  After  two  open  meetings 
for  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  all  pro¬ 
posals  and  amendments  to  a  drafting  committee 
for  report  to  the  Conference.  Mr.  Fulbright  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  which 
reported  to  the  Conference  at  the  April  19  meet¬ 
ing,  after  having  sent  to  the  members  a  copy  of 
the  draft  so  that  it  might  be  examined  beforehand. 
The  Conference,  giving  appropriate  emphasis  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  tentative  in  the  title,  ap¬ 
proved  the  “Tentative  Draft  Constitution  for  a 
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United  Nations  Organization  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Reconstruction”  on  April  19.  One  member 
present,  observing  the  happy  and  harmonious  col¬ 
laboration  of  the  British  and  American  delegates, 
could  not  repress  a  smile  in  noting  that  the  date 
was  just  169  years  from  another  memorable,  and 
less  peaceful,  April  19. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  not 
a  body  of  authority  and  that  its  proposals  could  be 
valid  only  if  accepted  by  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  Tentative  Draft 
Constitution  to  each  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Associated  Nations.  In  the  meantime,  until  the 
new  Organization  is  set  up,  the  Conference  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  as  at  present  constituted.  Mr. 
Kefauver  of  the  State  Department,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Lx>ndon  to  work  with  the  Conference 
and  its  Commissions,  reported  to  Washington  in 
November  1944  but  will  shortly  return  to  London. 

The  tentative  Draft  adopted  by  the  Conference 
was  relatively  simple  as  constitutions  go.  In  fact, 
it  was  commended  especially  for  that  reason  by  a 
specialist  in  political  theory  at  the  meeting.  While 
the  Organization,  as  planned,  would  direct  its 
activities  first  to  the  immediate  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  needs,  the  way  is  open  for  development  or 
transformation  into  a  {permanent  agency,  as  the 
Organization  itself  and  its  constitutes  member 
nations  may  wish,  to  create  a  basis  for  lasting  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  in  educational  and  cultural 
fields.  The  members  of  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  were  of  one  mind  with  the  other  delegates  in 
wishing  to  keep  unobstructed  this  path  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Organization.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  Draft  as  proposed  it  will  be  easily  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  educational  and  cultural  organization 
to  become  a  comjxinent  part  of  a  general  or  over¬ 
all  United  Nations  organization  for  international 
peace  and  security,  when  and  if  established. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  Preamble  to  the  Draft,  which  is  given  in  part 
below,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  was  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  an  apt  and  eloquent  expression  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Organization: 

“The  cold  blooded  and  considered  destruction 
by  the  Fascist  Governments  of  the  cultural  re¬ 
sources  of  great  parts  of  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  the  murder  of  teachers,  artists,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  intellectual  leaders;  the  burning  of 
lxx)ks;  the  pillaging  and  mutilation  of  works  of 
art;  the  rifling  of  archives  and  the  theft  of  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus,  have  created  conditions  dangerous 
to  civilization,  and  therefore  to  peace,  not  only 
in  the  countries  and  continents  ravaged  by  the 


Fascist  powers,  but  throughout  the  entire  world. 
To  deprive  any  part  of  the  interdependent  mod¬ 
ern  world  of  the  cultural  resources,  human  and 
material,  through  which  its  children  are  trained 
and  its  people  informed,  is  to  destroy  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  the  common  knowledge  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
its  security  must  rest. 

“The  nations  of  the  United  Nations  propose, 
therefore,  to  join  now  in  an  Organization  for  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Cultural  Reconstruction  to  repair,  in¬ 
sofar  as  is  possible,  the  injury  done  to  the  common 
cultural  inheritance  of  the  world  by  the  Fascist 
powers,  and  to  create  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  free  and  un¬ 
restricted  education  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  between 
them  of  ideas  and  knowledge  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  security  and  peace.” 

DRAFT  CONSTITUTION 

Although  the  text  of  the  Draft  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  available  for  publication,  since  it  is 
under  diplomatic  negotiation  among  the  several 
governments,  the  following  abstract  which  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  in  London  on  April  zo,  1944 
gives  the  essential  features  of  the  organization  and 
its  functions: 


The  text  of  the  tentative  Draft  Constitution  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  sections.  The  first  contains  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  underlying  reasons  why  international 
cooperation  in  educational  reconstruction  should  1 
be  attempted.  The  second  defines  the  functions  of  I 
the  projected  organization  in  terms  which  should  | 
permit  it  to  work  effectively  in  the  fields  of  edu-  ! 
cational  and  cultural  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc-  | 
tion,  and  to  develop  ultimately  into  a  permanent  I 
Ixxly  with  broader  activities.  Section  three  declares  | 
that  membership  shall  be  open  to  all  the  United 
Nations  and  Associated  Nations  and  to  such  other 
nations  as  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  upon 
application  hereto,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  the  .\xis.  Section  four,  which  lists  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  proposed  organization,  provides  for  an 
Assembly  with  equal  representation  and  votes  for  t 
all  member  states,  an  Executive  Board  to  be  elected 
by  the  .\ssembly  and  an  International  Secretariat.  . 

The  fifth,  or  financial,  section  states  that  admin-  ® 
istrative  expenses  shall  be  shared  by  the  member 
nations  on  a  basis  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Emergency  Rehabilitation  Fund  controlled  by  the 
Emergency  Fund  Committee.  Section  six  contains 
provisions  relating  to  ratification,  amendment  and  i 
interpretation,  which  follow  closely  those  in  the  j 
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statutes  of  other  international  bodies.  Section  seven 
contains  provisions  requiring  member  nations  to 
supply  information  about  education  and  cultural 
matters,  defining  the  legal  status  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  staff,  providing  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  organization  and  existing  international 
organizations  in  the  educational  and  cultural  fields, 
and  governing  the  relationship  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  any  agency  for  coordinating  public  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

(While  the  Conference  has  been  practical  and  im¬ 
mediate  in  its  plans,  it  very  definitely  has  cher¬ 
ished  the  hope  that  it  may  develop  into  an  agency 
for  genuine  intellectual  cooperation  and  mutual 
aid.  It  has  avoided  the  temptation  to  formulate 
grandiose  plans.  Both  in  its  proceedings  and  in 

[the  Draft  Organization  it  has  left  open  the  way 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  broad  scope  and 
cumulative  significance  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  following  summary  of  some  of  the  subjects 
proposed  for  consideration,  in  addition  to  those 
already  advanced  in  plans  before  the  various  com- 
^  missions,  may  give  some  indication  of  the  possi- 

t|l  bilities  for  usefulness  which  lie  before  the  United 
Nations  Educational  Organization:  (i)  To  make 
I  investigations  and  projxasals  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  education  of  jaersons  with  physical  disabili¬ 
ties;  (2)  to  study  the  edueation  and  regeneration 
of  ehildren  and  youth  in  Axis-occupied  countries 
who  have  suffered  privations  during  the  ckcu- 
pation;  (3)  to  make  studies,  present  conclusions 
and  stimulate  wide  discussions  bearing  on  intel¬ 
lectual,  philosophical,  ethical  and  spiritual  bases 
I  of  the  modern  world;  (4)  to  study  the  problem  of 
interchange  of  library  and  archival  materials  on  a 
j  world  basis;  (5)  to  make  a  study  of  the  general 
question  of  cultural  relations  among  nations  and 


prepare  a  formulation  of  policies  for  consideration 
by  the  Assembly  and  possibly  later  by  the  various 
nations;  (6)  to  study  the  problem  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and 
make  proposals  for  the  development  of  a  desirable 
program;  (7)  to  make  investigations  and  pro¬ 
posals  concerning  the  relationship  of  education  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  enduring  peace;  (8)  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  and  wise  participation  by 
nongovernmental  agencies  in  international  educa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  progress;  (9)  to  arrange  for 
meetings  of  specialists  within  the  different  fields 
of  scholarship  and  cultural  activity  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  concerning  the  developments  with¬ 
in  their  respective  fields;  and  (10)  to  arrange  for 
a  summer  study  program  for  a  widely  representa¬ 
tive  international  group  of  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tional  administrators.  These  proposals  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  set  program  but  suggest  lines  for  fu¬ 
ture  development. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  thirteen  governments 
of  the  United  Nations  have  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ions,  all  favorable  to  the  Draft  Constitution.  Cer¬ 
tain  amendments  of  a  minor  nature,  proposed  by 
our  State  I>epartment,  have  been  the  subject  of 
informal  discussion  with  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Britain  and  China.  The  matter  has 
not  yet  come  formally  before  Congress  for  action, 
and  the  movement  of  events  since  the  drafting  of 
the  document  in  April  1944  may  necessitate 
changes  in  the  original  plan.  Liberation  of  the 
Allied  countries  is  already  in  progress,  before  the 
Organization  is  ready  to  act  in  the  emergency  of 
immediate  rehabilitation.  Moreover,  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  may  affect  the  place  of  an  education¬ 
al  organization  in  the  total  plan  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  security.  As  plans  for  general  international 
security  advance,  the  way  is  open  for  the  United 
Nations  Educational  and  Cultural  Organization  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  cooperative 
effort  for  permanent  peace. 


What  Can  the  United  States 

By  C.  M.  Thompson  and  J.  B.  Ross  f94'^  A*' 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  Vienna  or  Berlin  or  Leipzig  to  learn  the  best 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States, 
cooperation  in  the  reconstruction  of  educational 
and  cultural  facilities  holds  immense  possibilities 
for  the  future.  With  Germany  definitely  discarded 
by  many  of  the  liberated  countries  as  the  chief 
source  of  their  educational  influence,  there  is  both 
need  and  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  place  of  intellectual  leadership  which 
rightly  belongs  to  it  by  reason  of  its  resources.  We 
have  long  recognized  the  economic  predominance 
of  the  United  States,  but  we  have  been  slow  to 
realize  our  cultural  influence,  which  may  be  of 
even  more  importance  in  shaping  our  future  in¬ 
ternational  policies. 

This  country  is  no  longer  undeveloped  in  its 
educational,  artistic  and  musical  life.  Even  before 
the  destruction  of  the  great  cultural  centers  and 
resources  of  Europe,  the  United  States  was  assum¬ 
ing  a  place  of  preeminence  among  the  culturally 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  widely 
established  free-school  education,  its  many  institu¬ 
tions  for  research — not  only  in  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  fields  in  which  we  have  long  received  recog¬ 
nition,  but  also  in  the  humanities,  particularly  the 
field  of  social  science.  Our  scholars  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  peers  of  the  greatest  in  other  countries. 
We  have  failed  to  recognize  the  rapid  advance  of 
opportunities  for  cultivation  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
our  excellent  schools  of  art,  architecture  and  music. 
The  treasures  of  our  museums  will  be  all  the 
more  needed  because  of  the  tragic  destruction  of 
art  materials  and  monuments  in  battle-scarred 
countries.  The  United  States  should,  along  with 
Britain,  assume  leadership  in  offering  generously 
to  students  of  all  ages — young  people  in  secondary 
schools,  advanced  research  students,  students  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  medicine  and  public  health — 
the  opportunity  to  come  here  for  long  or  short 
periods  to  pursue  their  studies.  This  is  not  only 
the  best  way  in  which  we  may  help  European 
countries  and  China,  but  would  also  offer  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  sources  of  inspiration  to  our 
own  intellectual  life. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  up  to  1914,  many 
of  our  advanced  scholars  and  students  in  the  arts 
went  to  Germany  for  special  education.  Medical 
students  thought  they  had  to  attend  clinics  in 


medical  and  surgical  practice.  Many  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  became  indoctrinated  with  German  ideas 
and  with  love  for  the  country  and  the  people 
whom  they  knew  in  the  happy  relations  of  study. 
These  German-trained  professors  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  our  universities. 
In  this  group  were  found  many  of  the  friends  of 
Germany  in  1914-17,  before  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  World  War  I.  Theirs  was  a  voluntary  in¬ 
doctrination,  due  to  the  experience  in  training  and 
in  friendship  which  they  received  in  Germany,  and 
which  had  an  enduring  influence  on  their  atti¬ 
tudes.  This  is  the  kind  of  indoctrination  the  free 
democratic  countries  must  give  the  young  people 
of  liberated  countries,  and  eventually  to  the  Axis 
countries  as  well.  There  is  no  sounder  way  in 
which  to  eradicate  the  effect  of  Nazi  doctrines  on 
the  minds  of  Europe’s  young  people. 

To  achieve  this  objective  we  shall  need  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students  and  other  aids  to  stimulate  the 
travel  of  professional  workers  to  this  country  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted.  The  task  will  r^ 
quire  government  aid,  in  cooperation  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  work  of  voluntary  associations,  such  as  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  which  since 
the  last  war  has  been  charting  a  useful  course  in 
this  field.  The  development  of  cheap  and  speedy 
ocean  transportation  should  end  the  isolation  of 
our  students  from  countries  across  the  Atlantic,  or 
down  the  Atlantic,  or  across  the  Pacific.  While 
Norwegian  or  Belgian  students  are  brought  over 
here  for  the  summer,  or  possibly  longer,  to  study 
English,  our  students  can  make  their  study  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  less  artificial  and  bookish  by  a 
summer  or  a  year  spent  in  France  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Russia. 

The  desperate  need  of  those  who  suffered 
through  war  devastation  offers  the  Cnited  Statei 
a  golden  opportunity  for  rich  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  to  furnish  the  material  means  to  make 
it  fruitful.  Such  an  undertaking  is  neither  an  act 
of  charity  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nor 
a  selfish  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  other 
peoples’  losses.  In  this  field,  particularly,  interna¬ 
tional  aid  and  national  interest  are  so  inextricably 
linked  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 
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